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IS PEACE IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
NOW ATTAINABLE? 


By DON PERETZ 


Don Peretz is Director of Research for 
Regional Research Analysis. which conducts 
area studies in public opinion, economic, 
political and social affairs. Formerly secretary 
of the Jewish Peace Fellowship, he went to 
Palestine in 1949 with the American Friends 
Service Committee. He has conducted a survey 
of Middle East tensions for the Ford Founda- 
tion in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Israel. He 
has represented the U.N... the N.B.C. and 
U.S. News and World Repprt and has written 
for Foreign Affairs, The New Leader, Middle 
East Journal and several foreign publications. 
He recently finished his doctoral dissertation 
at Columbia University on the problem of 
Arab retugees. 


on there is an urgent need and a 
fervent desire by the West for peace in 
the Middle East. Each day the fears of 
armed conflict in the area increase as 
the newspaper headlines about the vio- 
lent tensions there grow larger and 
larger. We are faced with the quandary 
of what to do—not next—but now! 
Letters to the editors and editorial pages 
of our metropolitan dailies proliferate 
with new schemes for settling the Arab 
refugee problem, the Israel-Arab bound- 
ary disputes, the Middle East arms race, 
and so forth. But before attempting to 
implement any of this spate of recom- 
mendations, there is a basic question 
which should be asked—is peace in the 
Middle East now attainable? 


In any area of tension, before final 
solutions are reached, there must be 
an environment conducive to peace. Is 
such the case in the Middle East? Have 
solutions based on dunums of cultivable 
land, cubic meters of water for irriga- 
tion, and potential manpower for re- 
gional development, also been based on 
the social and psychological realities 
of the situation? Have the deep-rooted 
fears and hatreds which exist between 
Israelis and Arabs been considered in 
the magnificent blueprints for refugee 
resettlement or repatriation? Has the 
slide rule computation of the situation 
also considered the reactions of the peo- 
ple in the area to economic realities? 


At present, tensions between Israel 
and the Arabs are so intense that there 
is little likelihood of a negotiated peace 
in the near future. despite the blue- 
prints. which have heen so laboriously 


prepared, for settlements based on a 
reasoned Western Approach to the 
area's problems. That does not mean 
that war is inevitable. nor that peace is 
unattainable—sometime in the future. 


Before peace can come to the Middle 
East, an environment conducive to bet- 
ter relations between Jews and Arabs 
must be created. This will take many 
years. but is possible through a gradual 
process of accommodation. Despite re- 
cent border outbreaks, the process of 
gradual accommodation has already be- 
gun. From it may evolve a pattern of 
peaceful association to replace the 
present profitless friction. Since 1950 
both sides have moved in that direction 
in areas where they felt assured that 
compromise would not jeopardize their 
vital national interests. Conflict has 
been over issues which are considered 
vital to national existence. 


Some of these evidences of gradual 
accommoadtion can be found in the 
Arab willingness to recognize Israel pro- 
viding it fulfills the United Nations 
resolutions on refugees and_ borders. 
Although belated from the standpoint 
of subsequent history, this is progress 
when one considers that five years ago 
any Arab leader who dared suggest 
recognition of Israel under any cir- 
cumstances was in danger of his life. 
There is also Egypt’s agreement to re- 
settle 50,000 refugees in the Sinai, 
the Israel-Syrian agreement on ex- 
change of fishing vessels which enter 
each other’s Mediterranean territorial 
waters, the Israel-Jordan agreements on 
border controls and infiltration. Israel’s 
continued reunion of Arab refugee fam- 
ilies, release of Arab refugee blocked 
bank accounts, and compensation prom- 
ises. 


There are still many other areas of 
possible accommodation where steps 
toward creating an environment con- 
ducive to peace can be taken. For the 
present such arrangements could be 
made through the Mired Armistice Com- 
missions on matters having to do with 
border controls, return of property and 
persons that accidentally cross the 
frontiers, health maesures of mutual 
benefit, continued reunion of families 
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on a larger scale and similar activities 
in which the need of both sides stimu- 
lates the imagination. 


Long term accommodation may seem 
an arduous path to peace. It is—because 
of the many snares ahead. Every Kibya 
or Gaza, every Scorpion Pass or Meiron, 
causes a detour which sets back the 
process. Final success in reaching an 
ultimate settlement will depend on the 
skill with which the West and the par- 


ties concerned circumvent such pitfalls. 


However, time is the essence of a 
Middle East solution. Given enough 
time for the process of long term ac- 
commodation to bear fruit, there will 
inevitably be changes in the present 
atmosphere. Changes are already oc- 
curring within the area which may help 
to bridge the chasm isolating Western 
Israel from the Orient. With the influx 
of Middle East Jews, the social structure 
and demography of the nation are 
changing. As one travels through Israeli 
byways and away from the main centers 
of communication, there are increasing 
evidences of a growing resemblance to 
its neighbors. In the Arab states the 
ferment or social change has also begun 
to alter the land. And with these changes 
there are slightly perceptible signs of 
decline in animosity to the West. 


The West does not yet possess the 
means to create an environment for-im- 
mediate peace. But through its encour- 
agement of accommodation and con- 
structive social change, supported by 
effective guarantees against the use of 
force by either side, it can hasten the 
day when peace in the Middle East will 
be a reality. 


Short-term objectives should seek to 
check the continued outbreaks along 
the Arab-Israel frontiers. These ven- 
dettas present an ever constant threat 
to the accommodation process. But the 
dilemma of the situation is that while 
emotional tensions remain at such a high 
pitch, border flareups are inevitable. 
The problem is to prevent them from 
spreading into a major conflagration. 
Protracted debate at the United Nations 
and repeated Security Council censure 
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motions seem to be no cure. Only vig- 
orous action can keep the situation 
under control. Dispatch of foreign 
troops to the area hardly seems to be 
within the realm of present political 
reality. The problem is complicated be- 
cause at present the whole area is get- 
ting out of Western control. This is part 
of an historical process in which there 
is occurring a rapid decline of Western 
influence in all colonial and former co- 
lonial areas. One solution proposed for 
maintaining the present delicate equil- 
ibrium has been to send arms to Israel 
in order to counterbalance those sent 
by the Soviet bloc to the Arabs. It is 
hoped that equalization of military 
strength will prevent either side from 
taking military action. Implicit in such 
a solution, however, is the danger of 
an ever spiraling arms race in the area, 
and the ever constant danger of a spark 
setting off the increasingly inflammatory 
tinder box. Merely sending arms to one 
side to balance those of the other hardly 
seems to be an effective guarantee 
against a flareup. What is required is 
greater discipline along the borders. 
This could be maitnained through the 
United Nations Truce Supervisory Or- 
ganization if its strength and powers 
were increased and its decisions were 
authoritatively backed by possibilities 
of international non-military sanctions 
to be used against any aggressor. Such 
guarantees could be made within the 
framework of the Tripartite Declaration 
of 1950 and the recent statements of 
Prime Minister Eden and President 
Eisenhower. 


Petition to 84th Congress 


I. February, 1956, a Petition signed 
by 100 outstanding individuals was ad- 
dressed to the Members of the 84th 
Congress. In the petition it was sug- 
gested that 


“Now that time has allowed for 
sober reflection following the failure 
of the Big Four Foreign Ministers to 
achieve specific solutions last Octo- 
ber. it has become abundantly clear 
that the essential truth recognized at 
the Summit Conference earlier in July 
has not been altered, that no nation 
can achieve victory in thermo-nuclear 
war. Therefore, the will to negotiate 
must be emphasized so that the Spirit 
of Geneva will not die.” 


Pointing out that we must accept the 
challenge of peace competition, it 
stated that 


“Our Allies have been critical of 
our reliance mainly upon a system of 
military aid and global military alli- 
ances which raise doubts and suspi- 


cions among the uncommitted nations 
of the world and hampers the develop- 
ment of friendly and fruitful economic 
relationships. We are compelled to 
recognize and participate in the con- 
structive and peaceful ‘challenge of 
the systems.’ ” 


With an expression of “deep respect 
for your responsibilities.” it urges the 
members of Congress to lay the basis 
through debate and legislation for a 
bold initiative in our foreign affairs. 
Stating that they (the signers) wel- 
comed the announcement of the opening 
of hearings by the Senate Special Sub- 
Committee on Disarmament and of the 
Sub-committee on Foreign Economic 
Policy of the House, the following spe- 
cific recommendations were made to 
the Congressmen: 


1. That you support the patient 
search for specific solutions of inter- 
national differences in the give and 
take Spirit of Geneva and dedicate 
yourselves to a re-examination of the 
laws of our land, making the necessary 
changes to facilitate the further reduc- 
tion of tensions built up during the cold 
war period. 


2. That. in the name of enlightened 
self-interest, you review and revise the 
immigration and restrictive trade acts 
that stand as barriers to the free ex- 
change of non-military goods, services, 
and delegations of all kinds between the 


East and West. 


3. That you legislate a generous pro- 
gram for bilateral assistance to the 
under-developed nations without inflex- 
ible limitations and increase our sup- 
port of multilateral efforts such as the 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions; and, that the hearings of the 
House Sub-Committee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy encourage the expression 
of all opinions and recommend greatly 
increased appropriations emphasizing 
non-military aid .with the fullest gen- 
erosity of which we are capable. 


4. That the hearings of the Special 
for the fullest free expression of public 
Senate Committee afford an opportunity 
opinion in our quest for constructive 
and workable new disarmament propos- 
als which take into account the legiti- 
mate interests of all nations. 


President Eisenhower has told us, 
“We have the most shining opportunity 
ever possessed by Americans. May these 
truths inspire, never dismay us. I be- 
lieve that only with prayerful patience, 
intelligence, courage, and_ tolerance, 
never forgetting vigilance and prudence, 
can we keep alive the spark ignited at 
Geneva.” May the fruits of your en- 
deavors meet the measure of your re- 
sponsibility so that, in the end, we may 
all live and let live. 


Several members of the WILPF were 
signers of the petition ,and among them 
were Miss Emily Greene Balch, Mrs. 
Helen M. Beardsley, Mrs. George Bray, 
Mrs. Jeannette Cleary, Rev. Hazel E. 
Foster, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Mrs. Wm. 
Hull, Mrs. Margery Matson, Mrs. Stella 
Moos, Mrs. Mildred Scott Olmsted, Mrs. 
Allan Roberts, Mrs. George A. Selleck, 
Mrs. Emily Parker Simon, Mrs. Annalee 
Stewart, Mrs. Trevor Teele, Miss Mar- 
jorie Thompson, Mrs. Gladys Walser, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Weidemen Mrs Alice 
Woodruff . . . and others. 


Branch News 


@ On March 21 the Flushing, Long 
Island, New York, Branch held a very 
impressive 40th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion. A number of peace books, includ- 
ing Peace and Bread by Jane Addams 
and some children’s books, were pre- 
sented to the Queens Public Library. 
Three Queens women who had made 
outstanding contributions to world peace 
were honored on the occasion. Mrs. 
Ralph Bunche made the presentation on 
behalf of the Flushing Branch, and 
Mildred Olmsted was the principal 
spcaker. 

@ The tape recordings made by Ruth 
Freeman and Elizabeth Yates on the 
occasion of the presentation of the Jane 
Addams Children’s Book Award are 
available from the Ithaca Branch. Please 
address requests to Marta Teele. 

@ The Metropolitan New York Work- 
shop on Worid Disarmament and Eco- 
nomic Development on March 17 and 
18 was a grand success. On Saturday 
600 people attended a public meeting 
and on Sunday over 200 people attended 
the Workshop—in spite of a blizzard! 
The principal speakers were Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt and James P. Warburg. 
Many cooperating organizations were 
represented. 

@ The chairman of our Japanese Sec- 
tion, Tano Jodai, known to many of us 
here through her visit to the U. S. some 
years ago, has just been named Presi- 
dentof Japan’s Women’s University of 
Tokyo. 

® Charles Shaw, Chief News Editor of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Philadelphia, will devote a half hour 
during April to a discussion of “Cathe- 
dral of Compassion.” Several branches 
(St. Petersburg. Fla., and Flushing, 
N. Y., among them) have presented a 
copy of the book to their public libra- 
ries. 

@ Many members and branches have 
expressed their enthusiastic approval 
of the NEW LOOK of FOUR LIGHTS. 
(A grateful “Thank You” from the 
Editors. ) 

@ The Berkeley Branch will have a 
benefit tea for the Heloise Brainerd 
Scholarship Fund in April. Guest 
speaker will be Dr. Victoria Garcia, 
visiting scholar from Chile. The Branch 
is also doing volunteer work on local 
election day in California on April 17— 
their way of putting into effect the 
national WILPF program of Political 
Action. 

@ The District of Columbia Branch has 
scheduled a special meeting to discuss 
our Policies in view of the coming An- 
nual Meeting. They have worked out an 
excellent list of discussion topics, and 
are willing to share it with other 
branches . . . Our members in the D.C. 
area have been invited by the Pan- 
American Union to the Gala Pan-Amer- 
ican Day concert in appreciation by the 
Pan-American Union for the loyal co- 
operation and friendship extended by 
the WILPF through the years. 

@ Edith Stemler, now a member of the 
National Board, is teaching school in 
Wassila, Alaska. She has been distrib- 
uted both WILPF literature and 40th 
Anniversary stamps. 

@ The Delaware County Evening 
Branch (Penna.) was instrumental in 
initiating the first steps toward a local 
Human Relations Council. It shows 
promise of real success. 


WASHINGTON SURVEY 


By ANNALEE STEWART 


Legislative Secretary 


“I should like to know,” writes a 
WILPF member from New York, 
“whether the President and any or all 
of the Congressmen who get a copy of 
our annual Message to Congress ac- 
knowledge it.” 


I am glad to report that I have re- 
ceived this year from more than 20 
Senators and 50 Representatives. Some 
were form letters, but a number of them 
commented on particular sections of the 
message. To quote from only a few: 


“Thank you for your thought-provok- 
ing letter of the 15th. There are few 
who could disagree with the objectives 
of your fine organization. Be assured 
that I am as interested as you are in 
bringing about disarmament and reliev- 
ing the threats to peace. . . . Good luck 
to you and your organization as you 
carry on its very noble objectives.” 

Fred Schwengel (H.R., lowa) 


*. ., I am glad to have the views of 
your group on these vital problems, as 
well as your comments on specific bills 
now pending in Congress, and I shall 
give the facts you have forwarded to me 
serious consideration . bearing in 
mind your special concern in them. All 
of us must bend every effort toward 
achieving a lasting peace.” ” 


Frank Thompson. Jr. (H.R.. N. J.) 


“|. . it is through the free exchange 
of ideas on these solutions that we may 
hope to achieve the true answer. I was 
very interested to learn of the resolu- 
tions adopted by your organization.” 

Frederick G. Payne (Sen.. Maine) 


“This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of February 15, urging an 
honest scrutiny of present foreign poli- 
cies with a view to altering them to 
conform with the crying needs of the 
world for peace and bread. . . . I appre- 
ciate having the views of your League.” 


Charles Raper Jonas (H.R., N. C.) 


“Basic to any long-range solution of 
the Arab-Israel dispute is recognition 
that the countries of the Middle East 
face common problems. The economies 
of the Arab states are primitive and 
standards of living are unbelievably 
low, by western standards. I believe the 
current crisis presents us with a great 
challenge and an opportunity for lead- 
erhip in proposing a program which 
could be the basis for cooperative ef- 
forts to break down the boycotts and 
blockades which hamper Middle East 


progress.” 


Harrison Williams (H.R., N. J.) 


“As a member of the Congress, I 
shall be better able to approach legisla- 
tion on these subjects because of the 
valuable suggestions contained in com- 
munications such as yours.” 


Donald J. Jacskon (H.R.. Calif.) 


The Message to Congress is often 
useful in a more personal approach to 
Congressmen. For instance, the day be- 
fore Secretary Dulles was to appear 


before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on the Middle East question, 
I was talking to a Senator who is a 
member of that Committee. I showed 
him the section of our message to Con- 
gress on the Middle East, the editorial 
in the February Four Lights and two 
other special articles (from the Pro- 
gressive and the Foreign Policy Bulle- 
tin). The Senator agreed with our sug- 
gestions and asked for all the articles I 
had on this important “hot spot.” The 
next day at the hearing I saw the Sen- 


ator show this material to a colleague 
sitting next to him and observed that 
they both used ideas from it in cross- 
examining Secretary Dulles. 

The resolutions which come out of 
our National Board meetings are useful, 
too. Senator William E. Langer (R., 
N. D.) called for permission to put our 
resolution on the Middle East into the 
Congressional Record (CR, March 7, 
1956. p. 3651). A Representative high 
in his party’s policy committee wrote 


me a long letter, in response to our 
resolution on economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance, agreeing with our basic 
ideas. However, he expressed consider- 
able feeling at the response of some of 
the nations to our aid, singling out 
India and misquoting (I felt) Prime 
Minister Nehru. A call to the Indian 
Embassy brought some statements to 
help correct the impression given in the 
Congressman’s letter. I have asked for 
an appointment to discuss these with 
him. Another Congressman wrote his 
appreciation of our resolution on the 
Middle East and enclosed a copy of his 
speech opposing arms to either side. 


Last, but my no means least, are the 
letters you write. Of course, not all 
letters are read by the Congressmen 
themselves, for hundreds and sometimes 
thousands may come in one day’s mail. 
But it is important to remember that 
the cumulative effect of thoughtful letters 
does help to create the climate of public 
opinion which may change the direction 
of a policy, help the passage of good 
legislation or prevent the enactment of 
harmful laws. Let no Congressman who 
represents you say on the floor of the 
Senate or the House that he has not 
heard from his constituents on legisla- 
tion important to the peace and freedom 
of our nation and the world. In this elec- 
tion year all Congressmen are super- 
sensitive to your views, so make the 
most of this by personal visits at home, 
in Washington, and with your pen! 

A questionaire for candidates is being 
prepared to guide you in raising impor- 
tant questions. If you are not affiliated 
with a Branch, send to our Legislative 
Office for it. No WILPF member need 
feel unimportant in working for peace 
and freedom, for “it is not time. but 
people working in time that will change 
present conditions.” 


INDIAN AMERICANS: their present crisis 


By Edith Reeves Solenberger 


Referent on American Indians 


W., should WILPF have an interest 
in Indian Americans? Because they are 
a minority group with a long history of 
injustice on the part of the whites, al- 
though there have been some good ef- 
forts in behalf of education, health im- 
provement, etc. At this moment many 
tribes are alarmed over threats to break 
up their reservations (which should be 
called “tribal lands”) and over certain 
problems of law enforcement on those 
reservations. 

In 1953, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion (HR 108) to move “as rapidly as 
possible” toward termination of special 
government services for Indians and 
tribal ownership of lands. To be fair, 
this should be done only so fast as each 
tribe gives an uncoerced vote, following 
its own methods of voting, in favor of 
such drastic changes. While the Indian 
Service has helped place Indians in 
jobs away from the reservationsc, only 
one-fourth to one-third of them have 
left and the development of economic 
opportunities for those who remain has 
been neglected. 

Public Law 280 authorized any State 
to put into force its civil and criminal 
code on Indian reservations. WILPF 
favors amendment of this law to require 
the consent of each tribe. S 51, to mod- 
ify this law, passed the Senate but not 
the House. 


There are three organizations, with 
able, paid staff members, working upon 
Indian problems exclusively. One mem- 
ber of each WILPF branch might join 
one of these organizations and read 
carefully the literature which it sends 
out regularly (see below). Though In- 
dian problems cannot, perhaps, be 
among our first priorities, those living 
near a particular tribe can inform 
themselves and give aid to the Indians’ 
efforts for justice and improvement in 
living conditions. The rest of us should 
be familiar with current bills in Con- 
gress and support them or urge their 
amendment, as necessary (See WILPF 
Washington Newsletter No. 36). 

There are now about 400,000 persons 
in the U. S. classed as Indians. Some 
tribes are almost purely Indian; others 
have such large admixture of white 
blood that many listed members have 
the appearance of whites. Far from 
“vanishing,” the number of Indians is 
increasing at a faster rate than that of 
the grey as a whole, in spite of a 
much higher death rate. The recent 
transfer of Indian hospitals to the U. S. 
Public Health Service may help raise 
their life expectancy of about 36 years, 
as compared to 70 for the U. S. as a 
whole. A very few tribes have great 
resources in timber and oil, but most 
are desperately poor. Some tribes repre- 
sent probably the most poverty-stricken 
groups in our country. 

Due credit should go to the U. S. 
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Indian Service for recent improvement 
in education for Indian children. Where 
reservations are close to white towns, 
many Indians attend classes with white 
children and they work and play to- 
gether. The Navajos, whose vast, arid 
reservation has few good roads, have 
presented a special problem. Many fam- 
ilies are nomadic and thousands of the 
children had never entered a school un- 
til a very few years ago. Now, nearly all 
receive schooling in some fashion. The 
39 trailer schools for still-nomadic 
Navajos are a picturesque new feature. 
Adult classes for the children’s parents 
should be the next step. in part in pre- 
vent strains in the strong family rela- 
tionship which might result when chil- 
dren know English well and_ parents 
know it little or not at all. 

Identical joint resolutions (S.J. Res. 
‘110 and H.J. Res. 451) now before the 
House and Senate provide for a study 
of Indian education through the U. S. 
WILPF approves this study provided 
it is done by outside experts: its value 
is doubtful if conducted by employees 
of the Indian Service. 

Indian culture as an identifiable ele- 
ment may continue for a long time, 
especialy in the Southwest: it may van- 
ish in many areas. as children seek to 
be as much like the pre¥ailing whites 
as possible. One thing is clear: the 
Indians should be free to make their 
own decisions as to preserving their 
old culture. Too often whites have at- 
tempted either to crush all Indian traits 
or to preserve certain artistic elements 
artificially when some Indians were 
ready to abandon the old ways. Let us 
leave these choices and the preservation 
or abandonment of the old tribal lands 
to the Indians themselves. 

National Council of American Indians, Du- 
pont Circle, Washington, D. C. (Only In- 
dians may join, but others may receive 
publications for $10 per year.) 

Association on American Indian Affairs, 48 
E. 86th St.. New York 28, N. Y. (Member- 
ship $5 per year.) 

Indian Rights Association, 1505 Race St. 
Phila.. Pa. (Membership at $2 includes 
publication “Indian Truth.) 

All three organizations send out details 
concerning bills pending in Congress and all 
other prob'ems of Indians. 


ON SEGREGATION: 


“What can the man of good 
will do to combat this deeply 
rooted prejudice (against Ne- 
groes)? He must have the cour- 
age to set an example by word and 
deed, and must watch lest his 
children become influenced by this 
racial bias.” 

Albert Einstein, 


TREASURER'S REPORT 


National Administration Account 
United States Section 


RECEIPTS 
January 1, 1955 to December 31, 1955 
Branch Quotas and Comtributions 9,040.60 
4,875.00 
Rent and Services—Phila. Children’s Theatre ............... 1,880.00 
From Pennsylvania Branch for Field Work Service .......... 300.00 
Miscellaneous (including refunds, Annual Meeting, etc.) ..... 819.79 
$40,123.17 40,123.17 
$41,144.58 
Special Funds: 
Literature: Balance, January 1, 1955 ............ $ 283.89 
$2,359.55 
Four Lights: Balance, January 1, 1955 ......... $ 629.87 
2,879.37 
International Assn. Dues and Contr. to Int] ..... 5,110.00 
$10,348.92 10,348.92 
Salaries (gross) Philadelphia and Washington offices ............. $26,325.77 
Washington Office 
Philadelphia Office 
Supplies and Equipment for Wash., Phila.. U.N. ............. 1.510.56 
$39,268.05 $39,268.05 
Special Funds: 
International Assoc. Dues and Contributions ’ 
$8,439.67 8.439.067 


In 1955 the Administrative Budget called for income and expenditures of $49,250. This in- 
cluded the financing of the work done in the Washington and Philadelphia offices. but did not 
include the activities of the Fortieth Anniversary Observance, the new Field Work program, and 
the Survey. These three programs were financed by funds amounting in all to $10,550 given 
especially for the purpose or by sums allocated from the legacy of Mrs. Laura Jacobsen of St. 
Louis. Two gifts of $2000 each to promote the Fortieth Anniversary came as extra gifts from two 
of our most generous regular contributors, one, a member; the other, the husband of a deceased 
member. These made possible the raising of the 40th Anniversary Fund in honor of Emily Greene 
Balch, which is already being used to continue our expanded program for educaction concerning 


disarmament and our field services. 


Please note that although we balanced the budget raising and spending almost exactly what 
was planned, we used almost $5000 of our small precious reserves from the Jacobsen Legacy. 
The Finance and Membership Committee is straining every nerve to balance the 1956 Budget 
from steady income. This can be done only if quotas and membership are both increased. 


Literature Corner 


BACKGROUND ON WORLD DIs- 
ARMAMENT: A new background study 
which carries the progress in disarma- 
ment talks from 1927 to the present 
time has been prepared by Gladys 
Walser for use by our branches and by 
interested non-members. The — study 
traces the various proposals, sugges- 
tions. and counter-proposals of the con- 
cerned Powers, with clearly outlined 
description of areas of agreement and 
disagreement. This is a long needed out- 
line which will have unlimited value to 
discussion leaders and all who wish to 
know the basic unadorned facts of the 
history of disarmament talks. 35c a 
copy. 

WORKING PAPER ON DISARMA- 
MENT: Written by Gladys Walser to 


accompany the Background Paper, of 
particular value to WILPF members, 
the Working Paper presents the history 
of the WILPF position on disarmament 
and specific suggestions that the WILPF 
might support. 10c per copy. 

FOUR LIGHTS: The response to our 
newer format and style has been gen- 
erally approved and we might even add 
—enthusiastic. We should all be en- 
couraged to promote additional sub- 
scriptions to Four Lights within our 
to your local library or school, sub- 
own branches. Send a gift subscription 
scribe for a prospective member, or for 
a community leader who has expressed 
interest in the WILPF. The Baltimore 
Branch has ordered five copies of each 
month’s issue to be mailed regularly to 
the Literature Chairman to be distrib- 
uted at regular meetings. This is an idea 


worth copying! As an added incentive 
the branches may subscribe for extra 
copies at the rate of only 50c per year. 


A FEW COPIES LEFT 


Vignettes in Prose by Emily 
Greene Balch is a charming little 
book, printed attractively in two 
colors, which shows how a person 
with a crowded public life, full of 
achievement, has found time for a 
rich private life and for loving 
awareness of the world around her. 
Published at the time of Miss 
Balch’s 85th birthday, there are 
now only a few copies left. They 
are $1.00 a copy and may be or- 
dered from Mrs. Mercedes M. Ran- 
dall, 15 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27, N. Y. 
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